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introduction, the treatment is divided into two parts. Part I, 
entitled "Fields of Psychology," deals in succession with animal 
psychology, individual and applied psychology, abnormal psychology, and 
social and racial psychology. Part II, entitled "Normal Human Adult 
Psychology," contains chapters on attention, the nervous system, reflex 
action and instinct, the emotions, the affective processes, sensory processes, 
imagination, memory, and thinking. 

The book is commendable for its frequent and definite references to 
experimental data, elimination of much unnecessary "gossip and wrangle 
about opinions," the inclination to favor behaviorism as against structural- 
ism, and a happy combination of brevity and inclusiveness. 

The emphasis on experimental facts is an exceedingly healthy one. 
Practice here lags behind conviction. The author might well have carried 
this emphasis further. For example, if one desires to study the relation 
between intention to remember and retention, no definite experimental data 
are provided. Or again, in the section on transfer of training, where the 
author says, "Transfer does occur on a large scale," the valuable quantitative 
studies of this problem are not carefully analyzed for their specific results — 
in fact, not a single experimental study is mentioned. By way of further 
suggestion it should be added that the book might be improved for teaching 
purposes by the addition of a series of problems at the end of each chapter. 

Professor Hunter has admirably achieved his purpose to give a "com- 
prehensive view of the field" with constant reference to the experimental 
facts, and has therefore performed a distinct service for all who touch the 
problems of psychology. 



Some elementary facts about the English elementary school. — Superinten- 
dents of schools and, indeed, in these days of rapid growth of the American 
intermediate school, high-school principals may be interested in Mr. A. W. 
Newton's "guide book" of elementary education in England. 1 The author 
has had an unusual opportunity to observe the schools about which he writes, 
having served as divisional inspector, inspector of training colleges, and as 
assistant secretary of the Board of Education. 

The book presents a simple, practical account of the recent history and 
the present status of many important educational usages. The chapters 
deal with such topics as the educational machinery of England, the passing 
of the Mundella Code, school hygiene, infant schools, the teaching of the 

1 A. W. Newtok, The English Elementary School. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1919. Pp. viii-l-299. $1.00. 
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traditional subjects, manual instruction, physical training, propagandism, 
the training of teachers, elementary teaching as a profession, school inspec- 
tion, and problems for research. 

One finds in the text many interesting sidelights on the English elemen- 
tary school and points of contrast with the American. Centralized organiza- 
tion in England allows a wide range for local liberty; the teacherage stands 
out as a more prominent institution with them than with us; "the dual desk 
is getting more and more common, and the single desk is to be found here and 
there;" chairs and tables are rather coming into favor in the infant schools; 
these infant schools are not kindergartens, that is, Froebelian, in the strict 
sense of the term; there is sentiment in favor of dropping the term "kinder- 
garten"; in discipline the schools are approaching a "balance between the 
doctrine that a child should exercise his own activities in his own way, and 
the opposite doctrine that he should be coerced into being diligent and 
virtuous"; the teacher keeps a punishment book and enters therein all cases 
of corporal punishment; there is still a place for the use of the cane "on proper 
occasion"; the Board of Education neither issues nor approves schoolbooks; 
needlework is much the oldest of the manual subjects and was firmly estab- 
lished in early Victorian times; laundry work receives considerable attention; 
woodwork has a cultural aim and stresses the making of joints; the teaching 
of trades in elementary schools has no serious advocates — "were it possible 
it would almost certainly be protested against on trade-union grounds"; 
physical training consists of formal drills and exercises very similar to those 
followed in the army; a successful program of "amalgamation" among rural 
schools seems hopeless; the National Union of Teachers includes a very large 
proportion of the teachers; and finally, the teacher is now generously 
pensioned without contributing to the state pension fund. 

The book has its defects, of course. The first chapter or two are a bit 
dreary; the treatment of school buildings could be helpfully clarified by the 
addition of a few diagrams, and the discussion of methods in fundamental 
subjects is often far from fundamental. But, withal, this book is a cautious 
conservative record based on the experience of one who has carefully observed 
the elementary schools of England, and will be read by many who are inter- 
ested in the problems of elementary education in America. 



A study containing some suggestions for training the emotions. — No portion 
of the field of psychology has offered greater resistance to the investigator 
than feeling. Mtinsterburg was once heard to say that the writing of his 
general psychology was being postponed because he could not make up his 



